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THE LIFE. 


OF dud LATE 


ROBERT BURNS; 


Thou guide by whick the nobler art, excel, 
Thou nurſe of every virtue, fare thee well! 


PRINTED FOR r. BXOWN, NORTH BRIDGE STREET. | 


And thou, ſweet addy, thou lovelieſt & maid, 
Siill firſt to fly, where ſenſual joys invade; ; 


Unfit, in theſe degenerate times of ame, 


To catch tlie heart, or ſtrike for honeſt fame; 


Dear charmiiig nymph, neglected and decried, 


| My ſhame in crowds, my ſolitary pride; 
Thou ſource of all my bliſs, and all my woe, | 2 


Who found'ſt me poor at firſt, and keep'ſt me ſoz. 
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THE LITE 
is OF THE LATE 


ROBERT BURNS. 


Brocrarny is, in ſome inſtances, the moſt 
trifling and contemptible, in others, the moſt 
| Intereſting and inſtructive of all the ſpecies of 
literary compoſition. It would be difficult 
to perſuade one's ſelf to agree with ſeveral late 
hiſtorians of the lives of poets, philoſophers, and 
ſtateſmen ; that, the mere, induſtrious accumu- 
lation of dates, anecdotes, and witticiſms, of 
tranſactions in which no peculiarities of genius 
and charaQter were diſplayed, or of obſcure 
events by which the habits of feeling, thought, 
or action, were in no way remarkably influen- 
ced; can deſerve to be ambitiouſly ſtudied, or 
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admired, as the perfection of + biogriphical 
writing. The following memoir of the life of 
one who was a GREAT MAN, ſolely of Gon 


ALmicnTy's making ſuch ; has been compoſed 
under the direction of a very different, although 


| perhaps not a more correct, critical principle, 


If, however, this principle be juſt; it is the 


proper buſineſs of the biographer ; To TRacE 
THE GRADUAL DEVELOPEMENT OF THE CHA- 


RACTER AND TALENTS OF HIS HERO, WITH 
ALL THE CHANGES WHICH THESE UNDERGO 
FROM THE INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL CIRCUM- 
$TANCES, BETWEEN THE CRADLE AND THE 


GRAVE; AND AT THE SAME TIME, TO RECORD 
ALL THE EMINENT EFFECTS WHICH THE DIS- 


PLAY or THAT CHARACTER, AND THE kxER- 


_. CISE OF THOSE TALENTS, HAVE PRODUCED up- 
ON NATURE AND ON HUMAN 8OCIETY, IN THE 


SPHKKE WITHIN WHICH THEY WERE EXHIBIT- 
ED AND EMPLOYED. The writer's wiſhes will 


be amply gratified ; if this TRIFLE ſhall be found 
to afford any expoſition of rhe nicer laws of the 


formation and progreſs of human character, 
ſuch as ſhall not be ſcorned as data by the mo- 
ral philoſopher, or as facts to enlighten his imi- 
tations, by the dramatiſt ; if it ſhall be received 

as by 
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| by the world ; in general, as an honeſt though 

humble tribute to. the merits of illuſtrious ge- 
nius; and above all, if it ſhall be regarded by 
the candid and the gooll, as preſenting ſome de- 
tails and reffections, of which the direct tenden- 
cy is, to recommend that ſteady vi x ruxk, with- 
out which even genius in all its omnipotence is 
ſoon reduced to paralytic imbecility, or to ma- 
niac miſchievouſneſs. 


Ronrxxr Burns was a native of Ayrſhire, one 
of the weſtern counties of Scotland. He was 
the ſon of humble parents. His father paſſed 
through life in the condition of a hired labour- 
er, or a ſmall farmer. Even in this ſituation, 
it was not hard for him to ſend his children 
to the pariſh-ſchool, to receive the ordinary 
inſtruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the principles of religion. By ſuch a courſe of 
education, young RoBekT profited to a degree 
that might have encouraged his friends to deſ- 
tine him to one of the liberal profeſſions, had 
not his father's poverty made it neceſſary to re- 
move him from the ſchool, as ſoon as he had 
grown up, to earn for himſelf the means of ſup- 
pore as a plough-boy or a ſhepherd. 85 
A 2 TRE 


„ 
Tux eſtabliſhment of yarIsH-scHooLs ; but 
for which, perhaps, the infant energies of this 
young genius might never have received that 
firſt impulſe by which alone they were to be 
excited into action; is one of the moſt beneficial 
that have been ever inſtituted in any country; 
and one that, I believe, is no where ſo firmly 
fixed, or extended ſo completely throughout a 
whole kingdom, as in Scotland. Every pariſh 
has, here, a ſchoolmaſter, almoſt as invariably 
as it has a clergyman. For a ſum rarely exceed- 
| Ing twenty pounds, in ſalary and fees, this per- 
ſon inſtructs the children of the pariſh in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, Latin, 
and Greek. The ſchoolmaſters are generally 
ſtudents in philoſophy or theology. Hence, 
the eſtabliſhment of the pariſh-ſchools, beſide its 
direct utilities, poſſeſſes alſo the accidental ad- 
vantage of furniſhi g an e, cellent nurſery of fu- 
ture candidates for the office of parochial clergy- 
men. 80 ſmall are the fees for teaching, that 
no parents, however poor, can want the means 
to give their children at leaſt ſuch education 
as young BurNs received. From the foring 
labours of a plough-boy, from the ſummer em- 
ployment of a ſhepherd, the peaſant- youth often 
returns, 
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returns, for a few months, eager to receive new 
inſtruction in the pariſh-ſchool. 


Ir was ſo with Buzns. He returned from la- 
bour to learning, and from learning went again 
to labour; till his mind began to open to the 
charms of taſte and knowledge; till he began 
to feel a paſſion for books and for the ſubjects 
of books, which was to give a colour to the 
whole thread of his future life. On nature, he 
ſoon began to gaze with new diſcernment, and 
with new enthuſiaſm. His mind's eye opened to 
percei ve affecting beauty and ſublimity, where, 
by the mere groſs peaſant, there was nought to 
be ſeen, but water, earth, and ſky, but animals, 
plants, and ſoil: even as the eyes of the ſervant 
of Eliſha were ſuddenly enlightened to behold 
his maſter and himſelf guarded from the Syrian 
bands, by horſes and chariots of fire, to all but 
themſelves, inviſible. 


WHAT might perhaps firſt contribute to diſ- 
poſe his mind to poetical efforts, is, a particular 
practice in the devotional piety of the Scottiſh 
peaſantry. It is ſtill common for them to make 
their children get by heart the pſalms of David, 
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11 that verſion of bbb rhymes, which is uſed 
in their churches. In the morning, and in the 
evening of every day; or, at leaſt on the evening 
of every Saturday and Sunday; theſe pſalms are 
ſung in ſolemn family-devotion, a chapter of the 
bible is read, an extemporary prayer is fervently 
[| "uttered. The whole books of the ſacred ſcrip- 
= tures are continually in the hands of almoſt every 
| _ peaſant. And it is impoſſible, that there ſhould 
not be occaſionally ſome ſouls among them, 
awakened to the divine emotions of genius, by 
that rich aſſemblage which theſe books preſent, 
of almoſt all that is intereſting in incidents, or 
pictureſque in imagery, or affectingly ſublime or - 
tender in ſentiments and character. It is im- 
poſſible that thoſe rude rhymes, and the ſimple 
artleſs muſic with which they are accompanied, 
| ſhould not occaſionally excite ſome ear to a 
fond perception of the melody of verſe. That 
BuzNs had felt theſe impulſes, will appear un- 
deniably certain to whoever ſhall carefully peruſe 
his Cottar”s Saturday's Night ; or ſhall remark, 
with nice obſervation, the various fragments of 
ſcripture ſentiment, of ſcripture imagery, of 
ſcripture language, which are ſcattered through- 
out his works. 


STILL 


5 . 
STILL more intereſting to the young peaſant- 
ry, are thoſe ancient ballads of love and war, of 
which a great number are yet popularly known 
and ſung in Scotland. While the prevalence of 
the Gaelic language in the northern parts of this 
country, excluded from thoſe regions the old 
Anglo-Saxon ſongs and minſtrels : Theſe ſonge 
and minſtrels were, in the mean time, driven by 
the Norman conqueſts and eſtabliſhments, out 
of the ſouthern counties of England; and were 


forced to wander, in exile, toward its northern 


confines, or even into the ſouthern diſtricts of 

the Scottiſh kingdom. Hence, in the old Engliſh 
| ſongs, is every eminent bard ſtill related to have 
been of the north country ; but, on the contrary, 
in the old Scottiſh ſongs, it is always the ſouth 
country, to which every favourite minſtrel is ſaid 
to belong. Both theſe expreſſions are intended to 
| ſignify one diſtrict; a diſtrict comprehending pre- 
ciſely the ſouthern counties of Scotland, with the 
moſt northern counties of England. In the ſouth 
of Scotland, almoſt all the beſt of thoſe ballads are 
{till often ſung by the ruſtic maid or matron at 
her ſpinning-wheel. They are liſtened to, with 
raviſhed ears, by old and young. Their rude me- 
A4 lody; 
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lody; that mingled curioſity and awe, which are 
naturally excited by the very idea of their anti- 
quity ; the exquiſitely tender and natural com- 

plaints fometimes poured forth in them; the 
gallant deeds of knightly heroiſm, which they 
ſometimes celebrate; their wild tales of demons, 
ghoſts, and fairies, in 'whoſe exiſtence ſuperſti- 
tion alone has believed; the manners which 
they repreſent ; the obſolete, yet pictureſque and 


expreſſive language in which they are often 


clothed ; give them wonderful power to tran- 


ſport every imagination, and to agitate every 


heart. To the ſoul of Burns, they were like a 


happy breeze touching the ſtrings of an Zolian 


harp, and calling forth the moſt farming Oy" 


mib all this, the Gentle Shepherd, and the 
other poems of Allan Ramſay, have long been 
highly popular in Scotland. They fell early in- 
to the hands of Buxns. And while the fond ap- 
plauſe v which they received, drew his emulation; 
they preſented to him likewiſe treaſures of phra- 
ſeology, and models of verſification. Ruddimar's 
Weekly Magazine was, during this time, publiſh- 
ed; was ſupported * by the original com- 
munications 


t 
munications of correſpondents; and found a very 
extenſive ſale. In it, Buxxs read, particularly, 
the poetry of Robert Ferguſon, written chiefly in 

the Scottiſh dialect, and exhibiting many ſpeci- 
mens of uncommon poetical excellence. The 
Seaſons of Thomſon, too, the Grave of Blair, the 
far-famed Elegy of Gray, the Paradiſe Le of 
Milton, the wild ſtrains of Offian, perhaps the 
Minſtrel of Beattie, were ſo commonly read, 
even among thoſe with whom Burns would na- 
turally affociate, that poetical curioſity, although 
leſs ardent than his, could, in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, have little difficulty in procuring them. 


Wirz fuch means to give his imagination a 
poetical bias, and to favour the culture of his 
taſte and genius, Burns gradually became a 
poet. He was not one of thoſe forward chil- 
dren, who, from a miſtaken impulſe, begin 
prematurely to write -and to rhyme, and 
hence, never attain to excellence. Converſing 
tamiliarly for a long while, with the works of 
thoſe poets who were known to him : Contem- 
| Plating the aſpect of nature, in a diſtrict which 
exhibits an uncommon aſſemblage of the beau- 

tiful and the ruggedly grand, of the cultivated 
. and 
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and the wild: Looking upon human life with 
an eye quick and keen, to remark as well the 
ſtronger and leading, as the nicer and ſubordin- 


ate features of character: It was thus that he 


ſlowly and unconſciouſly acquired a poetical 
temper of ſoul, and a poetic caſt of thought. 
He was diſtinguiſhed among his fellows, for 
extraordinary intelligence, good ſenſe, and pe- 
netration, long ere they ſuſpected him to be 
capable of writing yerfes. His mind was ma- 
ture, and well ſtored -with ſuch knowledge as 
lay within his reach; he had made himſelf 
maſter of powers of language, ſuperior to thoſe 


of almoſt any former writer in the Scottiſh dia- - 


le& ; before he conceived the idea of ſurpaſſing 
Ramſay and Ferguſon. 


In the mean time, beſide the ſtudious bent 
of his genius, there were other features in 
his opening character, which might ſeem to 
mark him for a poet. He began early in life 
to regard with ſullen diſdain and averſion, 
all that was ſordid in the purſuits and inter- 
eſts of the peaſants among whom he was pla- 
ced. He beckme diſcontented with the hum- 


ble labours to which he ſaw himſelf confined, 


and 
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and with the poor ſubſiſtence that was all he 
could earn by them. He was excited to look 
upon the rich and great, whom he ſaw around 
him, with an emotion between envy and con- 
tempt; as if ſomething had ſtill whiſpered to 
his heart, that there was injuſtice in the exteri- 
or inequality between his fate and theirs. While 
ſuch emotions aroſe in his mind, he conceived 
an inclination, very common among the young 
men of the more uncultivated parts of Scotland, 
— to go abroad to America or the Weſt Indies, 
in queſt of a better fortune. His heart was, at 
the ſame time, expanded with paſſionate ardour, 
to meet the impreſſions of love and friend/hip. 
With ſeveral of the young peaſantry, who 
were his fellows in labour, he contracted an 
affectionate intimacy. He eagerly fought ad- 
miſhon into the brotherhood of Free Maſons ; 
which is recommended to the young men of 
this country, by nothing ſo much as by its ſeem- 
ing to extend the ſphere of agreeable acquaint- 
ance, and to knit cloſer the bonds of friendly 
endearment. In ſome Maſon Lodges in his 
neighbourhood, BuxxNs had ſoon the fortune, 
whether good or bad, to gain the notice of ſe- 
veral gentlemen who were better able than his 
. fellow 
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fellow. peaſants, to eſtimate the true value of ſuch 
a mind as his. One or two of them might be 
men of convivial diſpoſitions, and of religious 
- notions rather licentious than narrow; who en- 
couraged his talents, by occaſionally inviting 
him to be the companion of their looſer hours; 
and who were at times not ill pleaſed to direct 
the force of his wit and humour againſt thoſe ſa- 
cred things which they affected outwardly to deſ- 
piſe as mere bugbears, while perhaps they could 
not help inwardly trembling before them as rea- 
lities. For a while, the native rectitude of his 
underſtanding, and the excellent principles in 
which his infancy had been educated, withſtood 
every temptation to intemperance or impiety. 
Alas! it was not always ſo.—He was even in 
the firſt years of his riſing youth, an ardent lo- 
ver: feeling the paſſion, not affected, light, and 
ſportive; but ſolemn, anxious, fervent, abſorbing 
the whole ſoul; ſuch as it is deſcribed by Thom- 
ſon in his enrapturing poem on Spring. When 
his heart was firſt ſtruck by the charms of village 
beauty; the /ove he felt was pure, tender, and ſin- 
cere, as that of the youth and maiden in his own 
Cottar*s Saturday's Night. If the ardour of his 
| paſſion hurried him afterwards to triumph over 
the 
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the chaſtity of the maid he loved; the tender- 


neſs of his heart, the manly honeſty of his ſoul, 
| ſoon made him offer, with eager ſolicitude, to 


repair by marriage the injury of love. 


ABovrT this time in the progreſs of his life 
and character, did he firſt begin to be public- 
ly diſtinguiſhed as a por. A maſonic ſong, a 
ſatirical epigram, a rhyming epiſtle to a friend, 
attempted with ſucceſs; taught him to know 
his own powers, and gave him confidence to 
try taſks more arduous, and which ſhould com- 
mand till higher applauſe. The annual celebra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, in 


the rural pariſhes of Scotland, has much in it 


of thoſe old Popiſh feſtivals, in which ſuperſti- 
tion, traffic, and amuſement, uſed to be ſtrange- 
ly intermingled. Burns ſaw, and ſeized, in it, 
one of the happieſt of all ſubjects, to afford 
ſcope for the diſplay—of that ſtrong and piercing 
ſagacity by which he could almoſt intuitively 
diſtinguiſh the reaſonable from the abſurd, and 
the becoming from the ridiculous ;—of that 
pictureſque power of fancy, which enabled him 
to repreſent ſcenes, and perſons, and groupes, 


and looks, attitudes, and geſtures, in a manner 


_ almoſt 
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| almoſt as lively and impreſſive, even in words, 
as if all the artifices and energies of the pencil 
had been employed ;—of that knowledge which 


| he had neceſſarily acquired of the manners, 


paſſions, and prejudices of the ruſtics around 
him, of whatever was ridiculous, no leſs than of 
whatever was affectingly beautiful, in rural life. 
A thouſand prejudices of Popiſh, and perhaps 
too of ruder Pagan | ſuperſtition, have from 

time immemorial, been connected in the minds 
of the Scottiſh peaſantry, with the annual recur- 
rence of the Eve of the Fe/tival of all the Saints, 
or Hallowe'en. Theſe were all intimately known 
to Bux Ns, and had made a powerful impreſſion 

upon his imagination and feelings. Chooſing 
them for the ſubject of a poem, he produced 
a piece, which is, almoſt to frenzy, the delight 
of thoſe who are beſt acquainted with its ſub- 
ject; and which will not fail to preſerve the 
memory of the prejudices and uſages which it 
deſcribes, when they ſhall, perhaps, have ceaſed 
to give one merry evening in the year to the 
cottage fire-ſide. The fimple joys, the honeſt 
love, the ſincere friendſhip, the ardent devotion 
of the cottage ; whatever in the more ſolemn 
part of the rale s life is humble and artleſs, 
without 
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without being mean or unſeemly; or tender 
and dignified, without aſpiring to ſtilted gran- 
deur, or to unnatural, buſkined pathos ; had 
deeply impreſſed the imagination of the riſing 
poet; had in ſome ſort wrought itſelf into the 
very texture of the fibres of his ſoul. He tried 
to expreſs in verſe what he moſt tenderly felt, 
what he moſt enthuſiaſtically imagined ; and 
compoled the Cottar's Saturday's Night. 


 Trxse pieces, the true effuſions of genius, in- 
formed by reading and obſervation, and prompt- 
ed by its own native ardour, as well as by friendly 
applauſe; were ſoon communicated from one to 
another among the moſt diſcerning of Buxxs's ac- 
quaintance ; and were, by every new reader, per- 
uſed and re-peruſed with an eagerneſs of delight 
and approbation, which would not ſuffer him long 
to withhold them from the preſs. A ſubſcription 
was propoſed ; was earneſtly promoted by ſome 
gentlemen, who were glad to intereſt themſelves 
in behalf of ſuch ſignal poetical merit; was ſoon 


= crowded with the names of a conſiderable num- 


ber of the inhabitants of Ayrſhire ; who, in the 
proftered purchaſe, ſought not leſs to gratify their 
own paſſion for Scottiſh poeſy, than to encourage 

the 
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the wonderful ploughman. At the manufactur- 
ing village of Kitmarnock were the poems of 
Bux xs, for the firſt time, printed. The whole e- 
dition was quickly diſtributed over the country. 


THrzy were every where received with eager 
admiration and delight. They eminently poſſeſ- 
ſed all thoſe qualities which never fail to render 
any literary work quickly and permanently po- 
pular. They were written in a phraſeology, of 
which all the powers were univerſally felt; and 
which, being at once, antique, familiar, and now 
rarely written, was hence fitted for all the digni- 
fied and pictureſque uſes of poetry, without be- 

ing difagreeably obſcure. The imagery, and the 
'- ſentiments, were, at once, faithfully natural, and 
 irreſiſtibly impreſſive and intereſting. Thoſe to- 
pics of ſatire and ſcandal in which the ruſtic de- 
lights; that humorous imitation of character, and 
that witty aſſociation of ideas familiar and ſtrik- 
ing but not naturally allied to one another, which 
have force to ſhake his ſides with laughter ; thoſe 
fancies of ſuperſtition atwhich he ſtill wonders and 
trembles; thoſe affecting ſentiments and images i 
of true religion, which are at once dear and awful 
to his heart; were all repreſented by Buzns with | 
| al | 

| 

| 
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all a poet's magic power. Old and young, 
high and low, grave and gay, learned or igno- 
rant, all were alike delighted, agitated, tranſ- 


ported. I was at that time refident in Galloway, 


contiguous to Ayrſhire : and J can well remem- 
ber, how that even plough-boys and maid-ſer- 


vants would have gladly beſtowed the wages 


which they earned the moſt hardly, and which 
they wanted to purchaſe neceſſary clothing, if 
they might but procure the works of Bugxs. A 
copy happened to be preſented from a gentle- 
man in Ayrſhire to a friend in my neighbour- 
hood. He put it into my hands, as a work con- 


taining ſome effuſions of the moſt extraordinary 


genius. I took it, rather that I might not diſ- 
oblige the lender, than from any ardour of cu- 
rioſity or expectation. An unlettered plough- 


man, a poet!“ ſaid I, with contemptuous incre- _ 


dulity. It was on a Saturday evening. I open- 


ed the volume, by accident, while I was undreſſ- 
Wing, to go to bed. I cloſed it not, till a late 
our on the riſing Sunday morn, after I had 
Wread over every ſyllable it contained. And, 


Ex lo Corydon, Gordon et tempore nobis / 


4 Vixo, Ec. 7. 
„ 1 
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IN the mean time, ſome few copies of theſe 
faſcinating poems found their way to Edin- 

burgh : and one was communicated to the late 
amiable and ingenious Dr. THouAs BLack- 
Lock. There was, perhaps, never one among 
all mankind whom you might more truly have 
called an angel uon earth than Dr. BLack- 
Lock! He was guileleſs and innocent as a child, 
yet endowed with manly ſagacity and penetra- 
tion. His heart was a perpetual ſpring of over- 
flowing benignity. His feelings were all trem- 
blingly alive to the ſenſe of the ſublime, the 
beautiful, the tender, the pious, the virtuous. 
Poetry was to him the dear ſolace of perpetual 
blindneſs. Cheerfulneſs, even to gaiety, was, 
notwithſtanding that irremediable misfortune 
under which he laboured, long the predominant 
colour of his mind. In his latter years, when the 
gloom might otherwiſe have thickened around 
him, hope, faith, devotion the moſt fervent and 
ſublime, exalted his mind to heaven, and made 
him ſtill maintain much of his wonted cheerful- 
neſs in the expectation of a ſpeedy diſſolution. 


Trtrs amiable man of genius read the poems 
of BuxNs with a nice perception, with a keen- 


\ 


CY 2 


ly impaſſioned feeling of all their beauties. A. 


nid that tumult of emotions of benevolence, cu- 
rioſity, and admiration, which were thus excited 
in his boſom ; he eagerly addreſſed fome encou- 


raging verſes to the ruſtic bard; which, convey- 


ing the praiſes of a poet, and a judge of poeti- 


cal compoſition; were much more grateful to 
| Burns, than any applauſes he had before re- 


ceived from others. It was BLackLock's in- 
vitation that finally determined him to abandon 
his firſt intentions of going abroad to the Weſt 
Indies; and rather to repair to Edinburgh, with 
his book, in hopes, there to find ſome powerful 
patron, and, perhaps, to make his fortune by 
his poetry, 1 


In the beginning of the winter 1786-87, 
Burns came to Edinburgh. By Dr. BLAck- 
LOCK he was received with the molt flattering 
kindneſs; and was earneſtly introduced to e- 
very perſon of taſte and generoſity among the 
good old man's friends. It was little BLAck- 
LOCK had in his power to do, for a brother poet. 
But, that little he did with a fond alacrity, and 


with a modeſt grace, which made it ten times 


more pleaſing, and more effectually uſeful to 


B 2 him, 
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him, in whoſe favour it was exerciſed, than 
even the very ſame ſervices would have been 
from almoſt any other benefactor. Others 


ſoon interpoſed to ſhare with BLacxLock in 


the honour of patronizing Burns. He had 
brought, from his Ayrſhire friends, ſome letters 
of recommendation. Some of his rural acquain- 
tance coming, as well as himſelf, to Edinburgh 
for the winter, did him what offices of kindneſs 
they conveniently could. Thoſe very few, who 
poſſeſſed at once true taſte and ardent philan- 
thropy, were ſoon earneſtly united in his praiſe, 

They who were diſpoſed to favour any good 
thing belonging to Scotland, purely becauſe it 
was Scottiſh, gladly joined the cry. Thoſe who 


had hearts and underſtandings to be charmed, 
without knowing why, when they ſaw their na- 


tive cuſtoms, manners, and language, made the 
ſubjects and the materials of poeſy, could not 
ſuppreſs that voice of feeling which ſtruggled to 
declare itſelf for Bugxns. For the diſſipated, the 
licentious, the malignant wits, and the free- 
thinkers, he was ſo unfortunate as to have ſa- 
tire, and obſcenity, and ridicule of things ſa- 
cred, ſufficient to captivate their fancies, Even 
for the pious, he had paſſages in which the in- 
ſpired 5 of devotion might ſeem to come 
. mended 


C- 


mended from his tongue. And then, to charm 

thoſe whom nought can charm—but wonders ; 

whoſe taſte leads them to admire only ſuch 
things as a juggler eating fire; a perſon who 

can converſe as if his organs of ſpeech were in 

his belly; a lame ſailor writing with his toes, 

for want of fingers; a peer or a ploughman 
making verſes; a ſmall coal- man directing a 
concert ;—why, to thoſe people, the Ayrſhire 

| poet might ſeem preciſely one of the moſt won- 
derful of the wonders after which they were 
| wont to gape.— Thus did Burns, ere he had 
been many weeks in Edinburgh, find himſelf 
the obje& of univerſal curioſity, favour, admi- 
ration, and fondneſs. He was ſought after, 
courted with attentions the moſt reſpectful and 
aſſiduous, feaſted, flattered, careſſed by all 
ranks, as the firſt boaſt of our country ; whom 
it was ſcarcely poſſible to honour and reward to a 
degree equal to his merits. In compariſon with 
the general favour which now promiſed ro more 
| than crown his moſt ſanguine hopes, it could 
| hardly be called prai/e at all, which he had ob- 
| tained in Ayrſhire. 


In this poſture of our poet's affairs, a new 


edition of his poems was earneſtly called for. He 
B 3 fold 


( 2» ) 


fold the copy-right to Mr CR EEC, for one hun- 
dred pounds. But, his friends, at the ſame time, 
ſuggeſted, and actively promoted a /b/e77i/ 7191; for 
an edition to be publiſhed for the benefit of the au- 
thor, ere the bookſeller's right ſhould commence, 
Thoſe gentlemen who had formerly entertained 
the public of Edinburgh with the periodical pub- 
lication of the papers of the Mirror ; having 
again combined their talents in producing the 
LouNncek; were, at this time, about to conclude 
this laſt ſeries of papers. Yet, before the Loun- 
GER relinquiſhed his pen, he dedicated a num- 
ber to a commendatory criticiſm of the poems 
of the Ayrſhire bard. That criticiſm is now 
known to have been compoſed by Henry Mac- 
KENZIE, ESQ. ; whoſe writings are univerſally 
adinired for an Addiſonian delicacy and felicity | 
ö of wit and humour, by which the CL io of the 
| SPECTATOR is more than rivalled; for a wildly 
tender pathos that excites the moſt exquiſite 
vibrations of the fineſt chords of ſympathy in| 
the human heart; for a lofty, vehement, per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, by which the immortal Jo- 
x1Us has been ſometimes perhaps excelled, and 
often almoſt equalled! The ſubſcription-papers 
were rapidly filled. The ladies, eſpecially, 


vied with one another—who ſhould be the 
| | firſt 
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firſt to ſubſcribe, who ſhould procure the great- 


eſt number of other ſubſcribers, for the poems 
of a bard who was now, for ſome moments, the 
idol of faſhion. The Caledonian Hunt, a gay 
club, compoſed of the moſt opulent and faſhion- 
able young men in Scotland, profeſſed them- 


ſelves the patrons of the Scottiſh poet, and ea- 


gerly encouraged the propoſed republication of 


his poems. Six ſhillings were all the ſubſcrip- 


tion-money demanded for each copy: But many 
voluntarily paid half-a-guinea, a guinea, 'or two 
guineas. And it was ſuppoſed that the poet 


might derive from the ſubſcription, and the ſale 


of his copy-right, a clear profit of, at leaſt, ſe- 
ven hundred pounds; a ſum that, to a man who 
had hitherto lived in his indigent circumſtances, 

would be abſolutely more than the vainly ex- 


pected wealth of Sir Epicure Mammon! 


BusNs, in the mean time, led a life differing 
from that of his original condition in Ayrſhire, 
almoſt as widely as differed the ſcenes and a- 
muſements of London, to which Onan was 
introduced, under the patronage of the Earl of 
SANDWICH, from thoſe to which he had been 


familiar in the Friendly Iſles. The converſation 


of even the moſt eminent authors, is often found 
| B 4 _ 
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to be ſo unequal to the fame of their writings, 
that he who read with admiration, can /ifen 
with none but ſentiments of the moſt profound 
contempt. But, the converſation of Buzns 
was, in compariſon with the formal and exterior 
circumſtances of his education, perhaps even 


more wonderful than his poetry. He affected 


no ſoft airs, no graceful motions of politeneſs, 
which might have ill accorded with the ruſtic 
plainneſs of his native manners. Conſcious ſu- 
periority of mind taught him to aſſociate with 
the great, the learned, and the gay, without be- 
ing over-awed into any ſuch baſhfulneſs as might 
have made him confuſed in thought, or heſitat- 
ing in elocution. He poſſeſſed, withal, an ex- 
traordinary ſhare of plain common ſenſe, or mo- 
ther-wit, which prevented him from obtruding 


upon perſons, of whatever rank, with whom he 


was admitted to converſe, any of thoſe effuſions. 
of vanity, envy, or ſelf-conceit, in which au- 
thors are exceedingly apt to indulge, who have 
lived remote from the general practice of life, 


and whoſe minds have been almoſt excluſively 


confined to contemplate their own ſtudies and | 
their own works. In converſation he diſplayed 


a kind of intuitive quickneſs and reQitude of 


judgment upon every ſubject that aroſe. The 


ſenſibility WR 


XN 88. 9: 


; ſenſibility of his heart, 'and the vivacity of his 
a fancy, gave a rich colouring to whatever rea- 
ſoning he was diſpoſed to advance: and his lan- 
5 guage in common diſcourſe, was not at all leſs 
r happy than in his writings. For theſe reaſons, he 
1 did not ceaſe to pleaſe immediately after he had 
1 been once ſeen. Thoſe who had met and con- 


„ verſed with him once, were pleaſed to meet and 
0 converſe with him again and again. I remem- 
= ber, that the late Dr. RogRRTSoN once obſerved 
h to me, that he had ſcarcely ever met with any 
2 man whoſe converſation diſcovered greater vigour 
it and activity of mind than did that of BuRNs. 
t- Every one wondered that the ruſtic bard was 
2 not ſjoiled by ſo much careſſing, favour, and 
o- flattery as he found: and every one went on to 


ſpoil him, by continually repeating all theſe, as 
if with an obſtinate reſolution that they ſhould, 
in the end, produce their efte&. Nothing, 
however, of change in his manners, appeared, at 
| leaſt for a while, — to ſhow that this was at all 
likely to happen. He, indeed, maintained him- 
ſelf with conſiderable ſpirit, upon a footing of 
equality with all with whom he had occaſion to 
aſſociate or converſe. Vet he never arrogated 
any ſuperiority, ſave what the fair and manly 
_ exertion of his powers, at the time, could unde- 
niably 


(a6 


niably command. Had he but been able to 
give a ſteady preference to the ſociety of the 
virtuous, the learned, and the wiſe, rather than 
to that of the gay and the diſſolute; it is prob- 
able that he could not have failed to riſe to an 
exaltation of character and of talents fitted to 
do high honour to human nature. | 


UNFORTUNATELY, however, that happened 
which was natural in thoſe unaccuſtomed cir- 
cumſtances in which Burns found himſelf pla- 
ced. He could not aſſume enough of ſupercili- 
ouſneſs, to reject the familiarity of all thoſe who, 
without any ſincere kindneſs for him, importu- 
nately prefled to obtain his acquaintance and 
intimacy, He was inſenſibly led to aſſociate 
leſs with the learned, the auſtere, and the rigo- 
roully temperate, than with the young, with the 
votaries of intemperate joys, with perſons to 
whom he was recommended chiefly by licentious 
wit, and with whom he could not long aſſociate 
without ſharing in the exceſſes of their debauch- 
ery. Even in the country, men of this ſort had 
begun to faſten on him, and to ſeduce him to 
embelliſh the groſs pleaſures of their looſer 
hours with the charms of his wit and fancy. 
| And 


? 
. 


Burns as looſe and as fooliſh as themſelves. 


( #7 ) 


And yet, I have been informed by Mr AgTav 
BRuck, a gentleman of great worth and diſ- 
cernment, to whom Burns was, in his earlier 
days, well known ; that he had, in thoſe times, 
ſeen the poet ſteadily reſiſt ſuch ſolicitations and 
allurements to exceſs in convivial enjoyment, 
as ſcarcely any other perſon could have with- 
ſtood. But, the enticements of pleaſure too of- 
ten unman our virtuous reſolution, even while 
we wear the air of rejecting them with a ſtern 


brow. We reſiſt, and reſiſt, and reſiſt; but, at 


laſt, ſuddenly turn and paſſionately embrace the 
enchantreſs, The bucks of Edinburgh accom- 


pliſhed, in regard to Burns, that in which the 


boors of Ayrſhire had failed. After reſiding 
ſome months in Edinburgh, he began to eſ- 
trange himſelf, not altogether, but in ſome mea- 
ſure, from the ſociety of his graver friends. Too 
many of his hours were now ſpent at the tables 
of perſons who delighted to urge conviviality to 
drunkenneſs, in the tavern, in the brothel, on 
the lap of the woman of pleaſure. He /ufered 
himſelf to be ſurrounded by a race of miſerable 
beings who were proud to tell; that they had 
been in company with Burns ; and had ſeen 
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le was not yet irrecoverably loſt to temperance 


and moderation : but he was already almoſt too 


much captivated with their wanton rivals, to be 


ever more won back to a faithful attachment to 
their more ſober charms. He now alſo began 
to contract ſomething of new arrogance in con- 
verſation. Accuſtomed to be, among his fa- 
vourite aſſociates, what is vulgarly but expreſ- 
ſively called, the cock of the company; he could 


ſcarcely refrain from indulging in ſimilar free- 


dom and dictatorial deciſion of talk, even in the 
preſence of perſons who could leſs patiently en- 


dure his preſumption. 


Trvs paſſed two winters, and an intervening 


ſummer, of the life of Buxns. The ſubſcription. 


edition of his poems, in the mean time, appear- 
ed; and, although not enlarged beyond that 
which came from the Kilmarnock preſs, by many 
new pieces of eminent merit, did nor fail to give 
entire ſatisfaction to the ſubſcribers. He at one 
time, during this period, 'accompanied, for a 


few weeks, into Berwickſhire, Robert Ainſlie, 
Efq.—a gentleman of the pureſt and more correct 


manners, who was accuſtomed ſometimes to 


| ſoothe the toils of a laborious profeſſion, by an 


occaſional 


„ 
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occaſional converſe with polite literature, and 
with general ſcience. At another time, he 
wandered on a jaunt of four or five weeks, 
through the Highlands, in company with the 
late Mr WILLIAM Nicol; a man who had been 
before the companion and friend of Dr. G1r.- 
BERT STUART ; who in vigour of intelle&, and 
in wild, yet generous, impetuoſity of paſſion, 
remarkably reſembled both STUaRrT and Burns; 
who, for his {kill and facility of Latin compofi- 
tion, was perhaps without a rival in Europe 
whoſe virtues and genius were clouded by ha- 
bits of Bachanalian exceſs ; whoſe latter years 
were vexatiouſly embittered by a conteſt with a 
perſan of far meaner talents, and narrower 
intelligence; who by the moſt unwearied 
and extraordinary profeſſional toil, in the 
midſt of as perſevering diſſipation, by which 
alone it was at any time interrupted, won and 
accumulated an honourable and ſufficient com- 
petence for his family; and, alas! who died, 
within theſe few weeks, of a jaundice, with a 
complication of other complaints, the effects of 
long-continued intemperance ! So much did the 
zeal of friendſhip, and the ambition of honeſt 

| fame, 


N 


fame, predominate in Nicor's mind; that he 
was, in his laſt hours, exceedingly pained by 
the thought that ſince he had ſurvived Burns, 
there remained none who might reſcue his mix- 
ed character from milrepreſentation, and might 
embalm his memory in never-dying verſe 


Ix their excurſion, BurNs and his friend 
Nicol. were naturally led to viſit the intereſting 
ſcenery adjacent to the duke of AthoPs ſeat at 
Dunkeld, on the banks of the Tay. While they 
were in a contiguous inn, the duke, accidentally 
informed of Mr. BuRNs's arrival ſo near, invit- 
ed him, by a polite meſſage, to Dunkeld-houſe, 
Bugs did not fail to attend his obliging invit- 
er; was received with flattering condeſcenſion ; 
made himſelf ſufficiently agreeable by his con- 
verſation and manners ;. was detained for a day 
or two by his Grace's kind hoſpitality ; ; and, ere 
he departed, in a poetical petition, in the name 
of the river Bruar, which falls into the Tay, 
within the duke's pleaſure-grounds at Blair- 
Athol; ſuggeſted ſome new improvements of 
taſte, which I believe to have been ſince hap- 
pily made, in compliance with his advice. I 
relate this little incident, to do honour rather 
| to 


C I: 7 
to the duke of Athol, than to Buxxs: for, if I 
be not exceedingly miſtaken, nothing that hiſ- 
tory can record of George the Third, will in fu- 


ture times, be accounted more honourable to 


his memory, than the circumſtances and the 
converſation of his well-known interview with 


Dr. Johnſon. The two congenial companions, 


BurNs and NicoL; after viſiting many other 
of thoſe romantic, pictureſque, and ſublime 
ſcenes, of which the fame attracts travellers of 
taſte to the Highlands of Scotland ; after fondly 


lingering here and there for a day or two at a 


favourite inn ; returned at laſt to Edinburgh : 


and Bux Ns was now to cloſe accompts with his 
bookſeller, and to retire with his profits in his 
pocket to the country. | 


Mr CREECE has obligingly informed me, that 
the whole ſum paid to the poet for the copy- , 


right, and for the ſubſcription copies of his book, 
amounted to nearly eleven hundred pounds. 
Out of this ſum, indeed, the expences of print- 


ing the edition for the ſubſcribers, were to be 


deducted. I have likewiſe reaſon to believe, 
that he had conſumed a much larger proportion 
of theſe gains, than prudence could approve; 
while 


: 
: 
þ 


RE 
while he ſuperintended the impreſſion, paid his 
court to his patrons, and waited the full payment 
of the ſubſcription-money. 


He wie 606 ut lalt to BE upon a plan for his 
future life. He talked loudly of independence 
of ſpirit, and ſimplicity of manners; and boaſt- 
ed his reſolution to return to the plough. Yet, 
ſtill he lingered in Edinburgh, week after week, 
and month after month; perhaps expecting that 
one or another of his noble patrons might pro- 
cure him ſome permanent and competent annual 
income, which ſhould ſet him above all neceſſity 
of future exertions to earn for himſelf the means 
of ſubſiſtence; perhaps unconſciouſly reluctant 
to quit the pleaſures of that voluptuous town- 
life to which he had for ſome time too willingly 
accuſtomed himſelf, An accidental diflocation 
or fracture of an arm or a leg, confining him 
| for ſome weeks to his apartment, left him, dur- 
ing this time, leiſure for ſerious reffection: and 
he determined to retire from the town, without 
longer delay. None of all his patrons interpoſ- 
ed to divert him from his purpoſe of returning 
to the plough, by the offer of any ſmall penſion, | ? 
or any ſinecure place of moderate emolument, 
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duch as niche have given him ROPER niche 
out- withdrawing him from his-poetical ſtudies: 
It ſeemed to be forgotten, that a ploughman thus 
exalted into a man of letters, was unfitted for 
his former toils, without being regularly quali- 
fied to enter the career of any new profeſſion; 
and that it became incumbent upon thoſe pa- 
trons who had called him from the plough; not 
merely to make him their companion in the hour 
of riot, not ſimply to fill his purſe with gold for 
a few tranſient expences; but to ſecure him, as 
far as was poſſible, from being ever over-whelm- 
ed in diſtreſs, in conſequence of the favour 
which they had ſhown him, and of the habits of 
life into which they had ſeduced him. Perhaps, 
indeed, the ſame deluſion of fancy bettayed both 
Borxns and his patrons into the miſtaken idea 


that, after all which had paſſed, it was, ſtill poſ- 


fible for him to return, in cheerful content, to 
the homely joys and en toils 5 nn 


rural life. 8 


In this temper of Buzns's mind, in this ſtate 
of his fortune, a farm and the exciſe were the ob- 
jects upon which his choice ultimately fixed for 
future employment and ſupport, Mr. ALEXAN- 
S DER 


rr - 


Dx Woop, the ſurgeon who attended him dur- 
ing the illneſs occaſioned by his hurt; no ſoon» 
er underſtood his patient's wiſh, to ſeek a re- 
ſource in the ſervice of the exciſe ; than he, with 
the uſual activity of his benevolence, effectually 
recommended the poet to the commiſſioners of 
exciſe: and the name of Buzxs was enrolled in 

the liſt of their expectant. ficers. Peter Mil.- 
Las, Eſq. of Dalſwinton, deceived, like Buxxs 
himſelf, and Bu RNs's other friends, into an idea, 
that the poet and exciſeman might yet be reſ- 
pectable and happy as a farmer; generouſly pro- 
poſed to eſtabliſn him in a farm, upon conditions 
of leaſe, which prudence and induſtry might 
eaſily render exceedingly advantageous. Burns 
eagerly accepted the offers of this benevolent 
patron, Two of the poet's friends from Ayr- 
ſhire, were invited to ſurvey that farm in Dum- 
Friesſhire, which Mr. MILL AR offered. A leaſe 
was granted to the poetical farmer, at the annual 
rent which his own friends declared, that the 
due cultivation of his farm might eaſily enable 
him to pay. What yet remained of the profits of 
his publication, was laid out in the purchaſe of 
farm-ſtock. And Mr. MILL Ax might, for ſome | 
Mort time, pleaſe himſelf with the perſuaſion, 
that 


new ſituation. - 


| £8 Ee to 
that he had approved himſelf the liberal patron 
of genius; Had acquired a good tenant upon his 
eſtate; and had placed a deſerving man in the 


very ſituation in which alone he himſelf deſired 
to be plated, in order to wa eas. th to his e 


Bela, with kis 1 Jak; Aden ber now Weite 
took up their reſidence upon his farm. The neigh- 
bouring farmers and gentlemen, pleaſed to obtain 
for an inmate among them, the poet by whoſe 
works they had been delighted ; kindly: ſought . 
his company, and invited him to their houſes. He 
found an inexpreſſible charm in fitting down, be- 
ſide his wife, at his own fire-ſide; in wandering 
over his own grounds; in once more putting 


his hand to the ſpade and the plough; in form- 


ing his incloſures, and managing his cattle. 


For ſome moments, he felt almoſt all that felicity 


which fancy had taught him to expect in his 
He had been, for a time, idle: 
but his muſcles were not yet unbraced for rural 
toil, He had been admitted to flatter ladies of 


faſhion; he had been occaſionally ſeduced by 


the allurements of venal beauty: But, he now 


| ſeemed to find a joy in being the huſband of the 


miſtreſs of his affections, in ſeeing himſelf the 
C2 father 


cas 


father . her children, ſuch as might Prem | 
to attach him for ever to that modeſt, humble, 
domeſtic life in which alone he could hope 

to be permanently happy. Even his engage- 
ments in the ſervice of the exciſe, did not at the 
very firſt, threaten neceſſarily to debaſe him by 
aſſociation with the mean, the groſs, and the 
profligate, to contaminate the ee or to ruin R 
the farmer. 750 | 


Taker, it Gre A not bas: It was not -ofſible for 
Burns now to aſſume that ſoberneſs of fancy 
and paſſions, that ſedateneſs of feeling, thoſe ha- 
bits of earneſt attention to groſs and vulgar cares, 
without which, ſucceſs in his new ſituation was 
not to be expected. A thouſand difficulties were 
to be encountered and overcome, much money 
was to be expended, much weary toil was to be 
exerciſed, before his farm could be brought in- 
to a ſtate of cultivation, in which its produce 

| might enrich the occupier. The proſpect before 
him, was, in this reſpect, ſuch as might well have 
diſcouraged the moſt ſtubbornly laborious pea- 
ſant, the moſt ſanguine projector in agriculture. 
Much more, therefore, was it likely, that 
this proſpect ſhould quickly diſhearten Buxxs; 

1 who 


53 
who had never loved labour; I nd who was, at 
this time, certainly not at all diſpoſed to enter 
into agriculture with the enthuſiaſm of a projec- 
tor. Beſide all this, I have reaſon to believe, 
that the poet had made his bargain raſhly, and 
had not duely availed himſelf of his patron's ge- 
neroſity. His friends from Ayrſhire, were little 
acquainted with the ſoil, with the manures, with 
the markets, with the dairies, with the modes of 
improvement in Dumfriesſnhire. They had ſet 
upon his farm, rather ſuch a value of rental, as 
it might have borne in Ayrſhire, than that which 
it could eaſily afford in the local circumſtances 
in which it was actually placed. He himſelf had 
inconſiderately ſubmitted to their judgment, 
without once doubting whether they might not 
have erred againſt his intereſts, without the 
lighteſt wiſh to make a bargain artfully advan- 
tageous for himſelf. And the neceſſary conſe- 
quence was, that he held his farm at too high t 
rent, contrary to his landlord's intention. —The 
buſineſs of the exciſe too, as he began to be more 
and more employed in it, diſtracted his mind 
from the care of his farm, led him into groſs and 
vulgar ſociety, and expoſed him to many una- 


voidable temptations to drunken excels, ſuch as 
C 3 he 


T8 - 
he had no longer ſofficient fortitude to reſiſt, A. | 
midſt the anxieties, diſtractions, and ſeduce- 
ments, which thus aroſe to him; home became 
inſenſibly leſs and leſs pleaſing; even the endear- 
ments of his Ja xz's affection began to loſe their 
hold on his heart; he became every day leſs and 
leſs unwilling to forget in riot thoſe gathering 
ſorrows which, he knew er not to e. 0 


Mx. MILLAR, and fm others of his Frlends, 
would gladly have exerted an influence over his 
mind, which might have preſerved him, in this 
ſituation of his affairs, equally from deſponden- 
cy, and from diſfpation. But Bunxs's temper 
ſpurned all controul from his ſuperiors in fortune. 
He reſented, as an arrogant encroachment upon 
his independence, that tenor of conduct by which 
Mr. MiLLAz wiſhed to turn him from diſſolute 
conviviality, to that ſteady attention to the buſi- 
neſs of his farm, without which it was impoſſible 
to thrive in it. In the neighbourhood were 
other gentlemen occaſionally addicted, like 
Burxs, to convivial exceſs ; who, while they 
admired the poet's talents, ahi were charmed 
with his licentious wit; forgot the care of his 
real intereſts in the pleafure which they found 

in 


6. 

in his company, and in the gratification which 
the plenty and feſtivity of their tables appeared 
evidently to afford him. With theſe gentlemen, 
while diſappointments and diſguſts continued to 
multiply upon him in his preſent ſituation, he 
perſiſted to affociare every day more and more 
eagerly. His croſſes and diſſapointments drove 
him every day more and more into diſſipation; 
and his diſſipation tended to enhance whatever 
was diſagreeable and perplexing in the ſtate of 
his affairs. He ſank, by degrees, into the boon 
companion of mere exciſemen: and almoſt every 
drunken fellow, who was willing to ſpend his 
money laviſhly in the ale-houſe, could eaſily com- 
mand the company of BUR NS. The care of his 
farm was thus neglected: Waſte and loſſes wholly 
conſumed his little capital: He reſigned his leaſe 
into the hands of his landlord; and retired, with 
his family, to the town of Dumfries: Determin- 
ing to depend entirely for the means of future 
ſupport upon his income as an exciſe- officer. 


Yer, during this unfortunate period of his life, 
which paſſed between his departure from Edin- 
burgh to ſettle in Dumfriesſhire, and his leaving 
the country in order to take up his reſidence in 


C4 the 
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F 


he town of Dumfries, the energy and activity 


of his intellectual powers appears to have been 


not at all impaired. He made à collection of 
Scottiſh ſongs, which were publiſhed, the words 
with the muſic, by a Mr JoHnsTons,an engraver, 
in Edinburgh, in three ſmall volumes, in octavo. 
In making this collection, he, in many inſtances, 
accommodated new verſes to the old tunes, with 
admirable felicity and ſkill. He compoſed ſeveral 
other poems, ſuch as the tale of Tam o'Shanter, 
the White, YVer/es.o0n a wounded Hare, the Pa- 
#hetic, Addreſs to R*** G*** of F***, and ſome 
others which he afterwards permitted Mr. 
CRE OE to inſert in the fourth and gib editions 
of his poems. He affiſted in the temporary inſtitu. 
tion of a ſmall ſubſcription-library, for the uſe of a 


number of the well-diſpoſed peaſants in his neigh. | 


bourhood. He readily aided, and by his know- 
ledge of genuine Scottiſh phraſeology and man- 
ners, greatly enlightened, the antiquarian re- 


ſearches of the late ingenious Captain Gross, 
He i carried on an epiſtolary correſpondence, 


ſometimes gay, ſportive, humorous, but always 


enlivened by bright flaſhes of genius, with a 
number of his old friends, and on a very wide 


diverſity, 


4 . 
diverſity of topics. At times, as it ſhould ſeem 
from his writings of this period, he reflected, 


wich inexpreſſihle heart · bitterneſt, on the. high 
hopes from which he had fallen; on the errors 


of moral conduct, into which he had been hurried, 


hy the ardour of his ſoul, and, in ſome meaſure. 


by the very generoſity of his nature; on the dif, 


grace and wretchedneſs into which he ſaw. him. 
ſelf rapidly ſinking; on the ſorrow with which 
his miſconduct oppreſſed the heart of his JIaxRE; 
on the want and deſtitute miſery in which it 
ſeemed probable that he muſt leave her and thein 
infants. Nor, amidſt theſe agonizing reflections, 


did he fail to look, with an indignation half ins, 
vidious, half contemptuous, on thofe, who, with 


moral habits not more excellent than his, with 
powers of intellect far inferior, yet baſked in the 
ſun-ſhine of fortune, and were loaded with the 
wealth and honours of the world, while bis fol- 
lies could not obtain pardon, nor his wants an 


honourable ſupply. His wit became, from this 


time, more gloomily ſarcaſtic; and his converſa- 


tion and writings began to aſſume ſomething of 


2 tone of miſanthropical malignity, by which. 
they had not been before, in any eminent de- 
| gree, 


44 : 
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tion, with all the energy of the lion, pawing to 
ſet free his hinder limbs from the yet incumber- 


; " "ew e 4 


might enjoy his wicked wit. His friend Nicol. 
and genius, and wanton wit, and good liquor could 


drunk as ever SILExus was. The Caledonian 
Club, too, and the Dumfriesfhire and Galloway 


gree, diſtinguiſhed. Tak with all theſe failings; 9 
he was ſtill that exalted mind which had raiſed 
itſelf above the depreſſion of its original condi- 


ing earth : He ſtill appeared not Ie or than arch. 


ob Warr mote remains there for me to + relate | ? 
In Dumfries his diſſipation became ſtill more 
deeply habitual. He was here expoſed more than 
in the country, to be ſolicited to ſhare the riot of 
che diffolute and the idle. Fooliſh young men; 
''fuch as writers“ apprentices, young ſurgeons, 
merchants' clerks, and his brother exciſemen, 
r eagerly about him, and from time to 
time preſſed him to drink with them, that they 


made one or two autumnal excurſions to Dum- 
fries: and when they met in Dumfries, friendſhip, 


never fail to keep Bunxs and Nico together, 


till both the one and the other were as dead 


Hunt, had occaſional meetings in Dumfries, af- 


UE 

ter Bunxs came to reſide here: and the poet was, 

of courſe, invited to ſhare their conviviality, and 
- [heſitated not to accept the invitation. The mo- 
rals of the town were, in conſequence of its be- 
oming ſo much the ſcene of public amuſement, 
not a little corrupted: and, though a huſband and 
x father, poor Burns did not eſcape ſuffering by 
the general contamination, in a manner which I | 
forbear to deſcribe. In the intervals between his 
different fits of intemperance, he ſuffered ſtill the 
| eeneſt anguiſh of remorſe and horribly : afflic- 
tire foreßght. His Jaxx ſtill behaved with a 
legree of maternal and conjugal tenderneſs and 
prudence, which made him feel more bitterly the 
vil of his miſconduct, although they could not 
eclaim him. At laſt, crippled, emaciated, hav- 
ng the very power of animation waſted by diſ- 
aſe, quite broken-hearted by the ſenſe of his er- 
ors, and of the hopeleſs miſeries in which he 
aw himſelf and his family depreſſed; with his 
oul ſtill tremblingly alive to the ſenſe of ſhame, 
ind to the love of virtue ; yet even in the laſt 
eebleneſs, and amid the laſt agonies of expiring 
Pie, yielding readily to any temptation that offer- 
Ed the ſemblance. of intemperate enjoyment ; he 
Nied at Dumfries, in the ſummer of the year 
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| 1706, while he was yet three or four years un- 


- gentlemen. of Dumfries, with earneſt commiſe- 


+ verſes; having, if no other merit, at leaf that of 


tribution by ſubſcription, was propoſed, in or- 


66 


der the age: of fore.” = 7 ot Ma, n 05-20 tl 
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by garn hi Fog it 3 3 17 5 9 
his failings had not effaced from the minds of 
his more reſpectable acquaintance, either the re- 
gard which had once been won by his ſocial {| 
qualities, or. the reverence due to his intellec- 
tual talents. The (circumſtances of want in d 
which he leſt his family, were noticed by the W; 


ration. His funeral was celebrated, by the care it 
of his friends, with a decent ſolemnity, and with IM 
x numerous attendance of mourners, ſufficiently 
honourable to his memory. Several copies of 


a good ſubject; were inſerted in different newſ- 
papers, upon the occaſion of his death. A con- 


der to ' raiſe a ſmall fund, for the decent 
ſupport of his widow, and the education of his 
infant children. This ſubſcription has been 
very warmly promoted, and not without conſi- 
derable ſucceſs, by John Syme Eſq. of Dum- 
fries ; by Alexander Cunningham, Eſq. in Edin- 
burgh; and by Dr James Currie and Mr Roſcoe 

+ | of 


lic 


( 456 TO 
of tera Mi Stephen Kemble, manager of 


the theatre-royal at Edinburgh, with ready li- 2 
berality, gave a beneſit-· night for this gene- 
rous purpoſe. A publication of the poet's 


poſthumous works is. now in preparation, the 


profits of which are to be appropriated to 
the ſame pious uſe. 1t is hoped, that ſuch a ſum 
may. be made up, in all, as ſhall ſecure his Wi- 
dow from deſtitute want, and ſhall beſtow upon | 


his children the advantages of a liberal educati- 
on. It will be rather a tribute to Bunns, than 
the mere dole of charity. 


I SHALL + chetods this paper with a ſhort ef F 
timate of what appear to me to have been 
Burns's real merits, as a poet and as a man. 


The moſt remarkable quality he diſplayed, 
both in bis writings and his converſation, was, 
certainly, an enlarged, vigorous, keenly dif- 


| cerning, COMPREHENSION OF MIND. What- 
ever be the ſubject of his verſe; he ſeems 


ſtill to graſp-it with giant force ; to wield and 
turn it with eaſy dexterity; to view it on all 
lides, with an eye which no turn of outline and 
no hue of colouring can elude ; to mark all its 
relations to the group of ſurrounding objects; 

and 


wore.” CA 


Ne 
and i" to ſele& * he chooſes to o repreſent 
to our imaginations, with a. kilful and happy 

„ propriety, which ſhows him to have been, at the 
ſame time, maſter of all the reſt. It will not be 
very eaſy for any other mind, however richly 

ſtored with various knowledge; for any other 
imagination, however elaſtic and inventive; to 
find any new and ſuitable topic that has been o- 
mitted by Buxus, in celebrating the fubjects of 
all his greater and more elaborate poems. It is 
impoſſible to conſider, without aſtoniſhment, 
that amazing fertility of. invention which is dif- 
played, under the regulation of a ſound judg- 
ment, and a correct taſte, in the pieces intituled 
the Twa Dogs ; the Addreſs to the De'il; Scotch 
Drink ; the Holy Fair ; Hallowe en; "the Cat- 
tar's Saturday Night; To a Haggis; Toa Louſe ; 
To a Mountain Daiſy ; Tam O'Shanter ; on Cap. 
tain Groſe's. Peregrinations ; The humble Petition 
of Bruar water ; T. he Bard's Epitaph. Shoema- 
kers, footmen, threſhers, milk-maids, peers, ſtay- 
makers, have all written verſes, ſuch as deſerved- 
ly attracted the notice of the world. But in the 
poetry of theſe people, while there was common. 
ty ſome genuine effuſion of the ſentiments of agi 
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tated nature, ſome exhibition of ſuch imagery 
| as 


- Clin 


as at once impreſſed itſelf upon the het: chere 


* % 


was alſo ever much to be excuſed. in Met EY 10 


tion of their ignorance, their want of taſte, their 7. 


extravagance of fancy, their want or abuſe of 


the advantages of a liberal education. Bonns 


has no pardon to demand for defects of this 
ſort. He might ſcorn every conceſſion which 
we are ready to grant to his peculiar circum- 
ſtances, without being, on this account, reduced _ 
to relinquiſh any part of his claims to the praiſe 


of poetical excellence. He touches his lyre, at | 
all times, with the hand of a maſter. He de- { 


mands to be ranked, not with the WooDHousrs,. 
the Docks, the Ramsavs, but with the Mir... 
Toxs, the Popzs, the Grzavs. No poet was 
ever more largely endowed with that ſtrong 
common ſenſe which is neceſſarily the A 
ſource and nen of all fine writing. 


Tre next remarkable quality i in this man 6 
character, ſeems to have conſiſted in native 
ſtrength, axDovs, and delicacy or FEELINGS, _ 
paſſions, and affections. Si vis me flere ; dalen. 
dum ftrimum ęſt ipſi tibi. All that is valuable in 
poetry, and, at the ſame time, peculiar to it, 


conſiſts in the effuſion of particular, not gene- 


* 


a ara: | * ace Wy my Jo th &4 
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75 Wen and i in the picturing 4 pat 
cular / imagery... But education, reading, a vide 

| converſe with men in ſociety, the moſt. exten: 
fire obſervation of external nature, however uſe, 
fl to improye,, cannot, even all combined, con- 
fer, the power of comprehending either imagery. 
or r ſentiment, with. ſuch force and vivacity of con- 
ception, 3 as may enable one to impreſs whatever 
he may chooſe upon the ſouls of others, with 
full, irreſiſtible, electric energy. This is a power 
which nought can beſtow, ſave native ſoundneſs, 
delicacy, quickneſs, ardour, force of thoſe parts 

of our bodily organization, of thoſe energies in 
| the ſtructure of our minds, on. which depend all 
our ſenſations, emotions, appetites, paſſions, and 

- affeQions. Who ever knew a man of high ori- 
ginal genius, whoſe ſenſes were imperfect, his 
feelings dull and callous, his paſſions all languid 
and ſtagnant, his affections without ardbur, and 
without conſtancy ? Others may be artiſans, 
ſpeculatiſts, i imitators in the ſine arts. None but 
the man who is thus richly endowed by nature, 
can be a. poet, an artiſt, an illuſtrious inventor. 
in philoſophy. Let any perſon. fir/t pofieſs. this 
original ſoundneſs, vigour, and delicacy of the 


primary energies of mind; and then let him re- 
ceive 


{ 
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ceive ſome impreſſion upon his imagination, 


which ſhall excite a paſſion for this or that par- 


ticular purſuit: he will ſcarcely fail to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf by. illuſtrious efforts of exalted and 
original genius. Without having, fr/, thoſe 


fimple ideas which belong, reſpectively, to the 


different ſenſes; no man can ever form for him- 
ſelf the complex notions, into the compoſition 
of which ſuch ſimple ideas neceſſarily enter. 


Never could Buzxs, without this delicacy, this 
ſtrength, this vivacity of the powers of bodily 
ſenſation, and of mental feeling, which I would 


| here claim as the indifpenſible native endow. 


ments of true genius ; without theſe, never 


could he have poured forth thoſe ſentiments, or 
pourtrayed thoſe images, which have ſo power- 
fully impreſſed every imagination, and penetra- 
ted every heart. Almoſt all the ſentiments and 
images diffuſed throughout the poems of Buzxs, 


are freſh from the mint of nature. He ſings 
what he had himſelf beheld with intereſted at- 


tention, —what he had himſelf felt with keen e- 


motions of pain or pleaſure. You actually ſee 


What he deſcribes : you more than ſympathize 


with his joys : your boſom is inflamed with all 
his fire : your heart dies' away within you, in- 
* 9 fected 


[ 


* 


fedded by * contagion of his. deſpondency. 
He exalts, for a time, the genius of his reader 
to the elevation of his own; and, for the mo- 
ment, confers upon him all the powers of a 
poet. Quotations were endleſs. But any perſon 


of diſcernment, taſte, and feeling, who ſhall 


carefully read over Bukxs's book, will not fail 
to diſcover, in its eyery page, abundance of 

thoſe ſentiments andi images to which this obſer- 
vation relates.—lt is originality of genius, it is 
ſoundneſs of perception, it is delicacy of paſſion, 


it is general vigour and impetuoſity of the whole 


mind, by which ſuch effects are produced. O- 
thers have ſung, in the ſame Scottiſh dialed, 


and in ſimilar rhymes, many of the ſame topics 


which are celebrated by Bunxs. But, what with 
Bunxs awes or faſcinates; in the hands of others, 


only diſguſts by its deformity, or excites con- 
tempt by its meanneſs and unintereſting ſimpli- 


al 
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A: THIRD quality which the life and the writ- 
ings of Buzns ſhow to have belonged to his cha- 
racer, was, a quick and correct DISCERNMENT 
of the diſtinctions between iH r and WRONG, 
between TRUTH and FALSEHOOD 3 and this, ac- 

companied 
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companied with a paſſionate preference of what- 


ever was right and true, with an indignant abhor- 
rence of whatever was falſe and morally wrong. 
It is true that he did not always ſteadily diſtin- 
guiſh and eſchew the evils of drunkenneſs and 
licentious love; it is true that theſe, at times, 
ſeem to obtain even the approbation of his muſe. 
But there remains in his works enough to ſhow, 
that his cooler reaſon, and all his better feelings, 
earneſtly rejected thoſe gay vices, which he could 
ſometimes, unhappily, allow himſelf to practiſe, 
and would ſometimes recommend to others, by the 


charms which his imagination lent them. What 


was it but the clear and ardent diſcrimination 
of juſtice from injuſtice, which inſpired that in- 
dignation with which his heart often burned, 
when he ſaw thoſe exalted by fortune, who were 
not exalted by their merits ? His Cottar's Satur- 


day Night, and all his graver poems, breathe a 


rich vein of the moſt amiable, yet manly, and 
even delicately correct, morality. In his pieces 
of ſatire, and of lighter humour, it is ſtill upon 


the accurate and paſſionate diſcernment of falſe- 


hood, and of moral turpitude, that his ridicule 


turns. Other poets are often as remarkable for 
the incorrectneſs, or even the abſurdity of their 


general 


— 
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general truths ; as for intereſting ſublimity or 


tender neſs of ſentiment, or for pictureſque ſplen- 


dour of imagery. Buns is not leſs happy in 
teaching general truths, than in that diſplay of 

ſentiment and imagery, which more peculiarly 
belongs to the province of the poet. Bunxs's 
morality deſerves this high praiſe; that it is not 

a ſyſtem merely of diſcretion ; it is not founded 
upon any ſcheme of ſuperſtition ; but ſeems to 
have always its ſource, and the teſt by which it 
is to be tried, in the moſt diffuſive benevolence, 
and in a regard for the univerſal good. 8 


Tux only other leading feature of character 
that appears to be ſtrikingly diſplayed in the life 
and writings of Bonns, is, a lofty-minded coN- | 
SCIOUSNESS of his own TALENTS and MERITS, 
Hence, the fierce and contemptuous aſperity of 
his ſatire ; the ſullen and gloomy dignity of his 
complaints, addreſſed, not ſo much to alarm the 
ſoul of pity, as to reproach injuſtice, and to make 
fortunate baſeneſs ſhrink abaſhed ; that general 
gravity and elevation of his ſentiments, which 
admits no humbly inſinuating ſportiveneſs of wit, 
which ſcorns all compromiſe between the right 
and the expedient, which decides with the autho- 
ritative 
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ritative voice of a judge from whom there is no 
appeal, upon characters, principles, and events, 
whenever they preſent themſelves to notice. 
From his works, as from his converſation, and 
manners, pride ſeems to have excluded the effu- 
ſions of vanity. In the compoſition, or correc- 
tion of his poetry, he never ſuffered the judg- 
ment, even of his moſt reſpectable friends, to 
dictate to him. This line in one of his poems, 
( When I /ook back on proſpedts drear”) was 
criticiſed ; but he would not condeſcend either 
to reply to the criticiſm, or to alter the expreſ- | 
ſion. Not a few of his ſmaller pieces are ſuff- 
ciently trivial, vulgar, and hackneyed in the 
thought, are ſuch as the pride of genius ſhould 
have diſdained to write, or, at leaſt, to publiſh. 
But there is reaſon to believe that he deſpiſed 
ſuch pieces, even while he wrote and publiſhed 
them; that it was rather in regard to the effects 
they had already produced upon hearers and 
readers, than from any overweening opinion of 
their intrinſic worth, he ſuffered them to be 
printed. His wit is always dignified. He is not 
a merry-· andrew in a motley coat, ſporting before 
you for your diverſion: but a hero, or a philo- 
ſopher, deigning to admit you to witneſs his re- 
laxations, 


| „„ 
laxations; 3 ſtill exerciſing the great energies of 
his ſoul ; and little caring, at the moment, whe- 


ther you do, or dor not, cordially ſympathize 
with bis feelings. 


"His — 855 may be all difiributed i into the two 
claſſes of paſtorals and fieces uon common life and 
manners. In the former claſs, I include all thoſe 
in which rural i imagery, and the manners and 
ſentiments of ruſtics, are chiefly deſcribed. In the 
latter, I would comprehend his epigrams, epiſ- 
tles, and, in ſhort, all thoſe pieces in which the 
imagery and ſentiments are drawn from the con- 
dition and appearances of common life, without 
any particular reference to the country. It is in 
the firſt claſs, that the moſt excellent of his po- 
ems are certainly to be found. Thoſe few pieces 
which he ſeems to have attempted in that miſera- 
ble ſtrain, called the Della Cruſca ſtyle, appear to 
me to be the leaſt commendable of all his writings. 
He uſually employs thoſe forms of verification, 
which have been uſed chiefly by the former writ- 
ers of poetry in the Scottiſn dialect, and by ſome of 
the elder Engliſh poets. His phraſeology isevident- 
ly drawn from thoſe books of Engliſhpoetry which 
were in his hands, from the writings of former 


Scottiſh 
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Scottiſh poets, and from thoſe unwritten ſtores of 
the Scottiſh dialect, which became known to him, 
in the converſation of his fellow-peaſants. Some 
other late writers in the Scottiſh dialect ſeem to 
think, that not to write Engliſh ; is certainly, to 
write Scottiſh, Burns, avoiding this error, 
hardly ever tranſgreſſed the propriety of Engliſh 
grammar, except in compliance with the long- 
accuſtomed variations of the genuine Scottiſh 
diale&. 


From the preceding detail of the particulars 
of this poet's life, the reader will naturally and 
juſtly infer him to have been an honeſt, proud, 
Warm. hearted man; of high paſſions, a ſound 
underſtanding, a vigorous and excurſive im- 
agination. He was never known to deſcend 
to any act of deliberate meanneſs. In Dumfries, 
he retained many reſpectable friends, even to 
the laſt. It may be doubted whether he have not, 
by his writings, exerciſed a greater power over 
the minds of men, and by conſequence, on their 
conduct, upon their happineſs and miſery, up- 
on the general ſyſtem of life, than has been 
exerciſed by any half dozen of the moſt eminent 
ſtateſmen of the preſent age. The power of the 

ſtateſman 
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fateſman, 3 is but de, ſo ae as it acts upon 


nals alone. The power of the writer of ge- 


a Pius, ſiibdues the heart and. the underſtanding, 


and having thus made the very ſprings of action 
its own, through them moulds almoſt all life 


and nature at its pleaſure. Bonns has not failed 


to command one remarkable ſort of homage, 
fuch as is never paid but to great original geni- 
us. A crowd of poetaſters ſtarted up to imitate 


him, by writing verſes as he had done, in the 


Scottiſh dialect. But, O imitatores / ſervum pecus! 


| To perſons to whom the Scottiſh dialect, and the 
a cuſtoms and manners of rural life in Scotland, 
5 have no charm ; I ſhall poſſibly appear to have 
ſaid too much about Buxxs. By thoſe who paſ- 

| ; fionately admire him, I ſhall, PRs) be blam- 
: , as having ſaid too little. 
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